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ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  PROGRESS 


Mr.  President , Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

At  the  time  of  its  incorporation  as  a city,  one 
hundred  years  ago  today,  Pittsburgh  comprised 
only  the  triangle  bounded  by  the  two  rivers  and  a 
line  running  from  Try  street,  on  the  Monongaliela 
River,  to  what  was  then  Washington  street,  but 
is  now  Eleventh  street,  on  the  Allegheny.  The 
city  was  divided  into  two  and  afterwards  into  four 
wards.  In  1837  the  Borough  of  Northern  Liberties, 
extending  out  Penn  and  Liberty  avenues  from 
Eleventh  street,  was  annexed  to  the  city  as  the 
Fifth  ward.  In  1845  and  1846,  the  Sixth,  Seventh, 
Eighth  and  Ninth  wards  were  added,  extending 
the  city  limits  out  to  the  Pitt  Township  line  near 
Soho  on  the  Monongaliela  side  and  to  the 
Lawrenceville  line  at  about  Thirty-third  street 
on  the  Allegheny. 

In  1867  the  Borough  of  Lawrenceville  and  the 
Townships  of  Pitt,  Oakland,  Peebles,  Liberty  and 
Collins,  comprising  what  is  now  known  as  the  East 
End,  were  added.  At  this  time  the  South  Side 
boroughs  and  the  City  of  Allegheny  also  voted 
on  the  question  of  annexation,  but  returned  large 
majorities  against  the  proposition;  but  in  1872, 
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by  an  act  of  Assembly,  the  eight  boroughs  on  the 
South  Side  of  the  river  were  added  to  the  city 
without  the  formality  of  a referendum.  With  the 
exception  of  a few  small  boroughs  and  parts  of 
townships  in  the  East,  End  and  on  the  South  Side, 
no  further  additions  were  made  until  the  rape  of 
the  City  of  Allegheny  in  1907,  with  which  we  are 
all  familiar,  and  which  gave  to  the  city  its  present 
metropolitan  status. 

Up  to  1834,  Pittsburgh’s  only  means  of  com- 
municating with  the  East  was  by  wagon.  From 
S.  Jones’  very  interesting  little  book  entitled 
“Pittsburgh  in  the  Year  1826”  we  learn  that 
from  the  first  of  April,  1825,  to  the  first  of  April, 
1826,  3,460  wagons  passed  the  turnpike  gate. 
Averaging  their  contents  at  4,000  pounds  each, 
the  whole  weight  of  goods  transported  would 
amount  to  13,840,000  pounds,  or  a little  less  than 
7,000  tons.  This  appears  to  include  only  the  west- 
bound wagons.  The  outbound  river  tonnage,  con- 
sisting of  merchandise  and  Pittsburgh  manufac- 
tures, was  15,250  tons,  and  the  receipts  of  western 
and  southern  products,  such  as  cotton,  tobacco, 
sugar,  hemp,  etc.,  amounted  to  7,190  tons. 

In  1834,  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  was  opened, 
affording  a continued  movement  by  water  and  rail 
between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  The  total 
distance  by  this  route  was  398  miles;  82  miles  by 
rail  from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia,  in  Lancaster 
County;  from  Columbia  by  canal  up  the  Susque- 
hanna and  Juniata  valleys  to  Hollidaysburg,  172 
miles;  from  Hollidaysburg  across  the  mountains 
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by  the  Portage  Railroad,  a system  of  inclined 
planes,  to  Johnstown,  36  miles.  At  Johnstown 
another  transfer  was  made  to  the  western  branch 
of  the  canal  which  followed  the  valleys  of  the  Cone- 
maugh,  Kiskiminetas  and  Allegheny  Rivers  to 
Pittsburgh.  The  canal  crossed  the  Allegheny  at 
Freeport  and  ran  down  the  north  side  of  the 
river  to  Allegheny  Town,  where  it  again  crossed 
by  an  aqueduct  to  Pittsburgh  at  what  is  now 
Eleventh  street — the  western  terminal  point 
where  the  passengers  and  freight  were  unloaded 
being  in  a large  basin  on  the  very  spot  now  occu- 
pied by  this  hotel.  It  was  by  this  route  that  I was 
brought  to  Pittsburgh  in  my  mother’s  arms  in  the 
summer  of  1818. 

Primitive  as  this  means  of  communication  now 
seems  to  us,  it  had  a marked  effect  upon  the  pros- 
perity and  growth  of  this  district.  The  population  of 
the  county  which  in  1830  was  only  50,000,  advanced 
to  81,235  in  1840  and  to  138,290  in  1850.  While  the 
building  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  is  generally 
looked  upon  as  an  unfortunate  episode  in  the  his- 
tory of  Pennsylvania,  and  while,  considered  as  an 
investment,  it  was  undoubtedly  a losing  one,  it  still 
had  the  effect  of  opening  up  the  country  and  of 
attracting  to  the  western  part  of  the  state  a sturdy 
population,  most  of  whom  otherwise  might  have 
gone  West  by  the  more  favored  route  of  the 
Erie  Canal. 

Considering  that  for  those  days  it  was  an  under- 
taking of  great  magnitude,  the  Pennsylvania 
Canal  as  a means  of  traffic  had  but  a short  life.  In 
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fact,  before  it  was  opened  the  agitation  for  rail- 
roads had  commenced.  The  first  railroad  to  enter 
Allegheny  County  was  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania, 
now  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago, 
which  was  opened  for  business  in  1851,  and  it  was 
not  until  a year  later,  on  December  10,  1852,  that 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  began  operating  trains 
between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  The  termi- 
nus of  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  road  was  in  Alle- 
gheny where  the  Federal  street  station  now  stands, 
and  it  was  not  until  nearly  ten  years  after  these 
roads  were  opened  that  the  railroad  bridge  was 
built  across  the  Allegheny  River  and  through 
traffic  to  the  West  made  possible.  During  all 
these  years  all  through-passengers  and  freight  had 
to  be  transported  by  teams  through  the  city  and 
across  the  river.  I very  well  remember  that  when 
President  Lincoln  was  passing  through  Pittsburgh 
in  February,  1861,  on  his  way  to  the  inauguration, 
he  landed  at  the  Federal  street  station  and  was 
taken  across  the  city  in  a carriage.  The  only  sight 
I ever  had  of  that  great  man  was  on  that  occasion. 

It  seems  strange  to  us,  in  the  light  of  later  ex- 
perience, that  our  early  railroads  in  entering  Pitts- 
burgh seem  to  have  shunned  the  avenues  which 
afterward  gave  them  their  most  profitable  busi- 
ness. The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  chose  the  East 
Liberty  Valley.  The  Fort  Wayne  Railroad  entered 
Allegheny  through  the  high  ground  behind  the 
hills,  and  even  the  Panhandle,  then  known  as  the 
Pittsburgh  and  Steubenville  Railroad,  chose  the 
expensive  route  along  the  southern  hillsides,  ob- 
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livious  of  the  fact  that  by  going  along  the  river 
banks  they  could  obtain  access  to  the  mills  and 
factories,  all  of  which  were  located  along  the 
streams.  In  later  years  it  cost  them  millions  of 
dollars  to  build  branches  in  order  to  reach  the 
very  ground  they  had  at  first  spurned,  and,  in  fact, 
all  of  the  manufacturing  plants  along  the  south 
side  of  the  Monongahela  River  were  totally  with- 
out railroad  communication  until  late  in  1878, 
when  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  was 
located  upon  the  long  neglected  route  along  the 
shore. 

The  march  of  Pittsburgh  from  a mere  frontier 
post  to  its  present  commanding  position  is  due 
primarily  to  two  causes:  The  first  is  its  position 
at  the  head  of  the  great  Mississippi  Valley,  which 
in  the  early  years  of  the  last  century  made  it  the 
mecca  of  all  those  coming  over  the  mountains  in 
search  of  homes  in  the  West  and  Southwest.  This 
advantage  was  not  altogether  unchallenged.  In 
fact,  as  late  as  1842,  when  my  father  came  from 
Ireland,  he  was  strongly  urged  by  one  of  his 
countrymen,  who  had  preceded  him,  to  settle  in 
Brownsville  rather  than  Pittsburgh,  liis  friend  in- 
sisting that  Brownsville  was  the  real  head  of  navi- 
gation and  shortened  by  many  miles  the  land  car- 
riage from  the  Eastern  cities  to  the  navigable 
waters.  But  the  second  and  all  important  reason 
for  our  present  greatness  lay  in  the  large  deposits 
of  coal,  seemingly  inexhaustible,  which  underlie 
our  hills  and  which  have  made  possible  our 
supremacy  in  the  world’s  chief  industry.  So  that 
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the  history  of  Pittsburgh  from  its  earliest  days 
is  in  reality  the  story  of  the  development  of  iron 
and  later  on  of  steel  manufacure. 

The  pioneer  iron  manufacturer  of  Pittsburgh 
was  George  Anschutz,  who  in  1792  built  a furnace 
for  the  smelting  of  iron  ore  on  what  is  now  Ells- 
worth avenue,  a short  distance  east  of  Amberson, 
the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  some  of  the 
finest  residences  in  the  East  End.  The  venture 
was  not  a successful  one,  for  it  was  soon  found 
that  the  hauling  of  the  ore  by  wagon  from  the 
mountains  involved  too  great  a cost  and  the  enter- 
prise was  soon  abandoned. 

The  first  rolling  mill  in  Pittsburgh  was  built  by 
Christopher  Cowan  in  1811  and  began  operations 
in  1812.  One  of  the  publications  of  that  date  re- 
lates it  as  remarkable  that  the  mill  was  to  be  run 
by  a 70-liorse  power  steam  engine.  This  mill  was 
erected  on  the  corner  of  Penn  street  and  Cecil 
alley,  probably  where  Horne’s  department  store 
now  stands. 

At  least  one  of  the  pioneer  manufacturers  of  that 
day  adojided  a method  of  obtaining  capital  which 
in  these  times  would  be  considered  as  somewhat 
daring.  In  1811,  William  Eiclibaum  presented 
a memorial  to  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  stat- 
ing that  he  was  erecting  a wire  mill  in  Pittsburgh 
but  had  not  sufficient  capital  to  finish  and  operate 
it,  whereupon  the  Legislature  adopted  a resolution 
directing  that  a loan  be  granted  to  him  from  the 
state  of  $3,000,  to  be  paid  in  seven  years  with  in- 
terest at  three  per  cent  per  annum.  In  the  history 
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in  which  this  is  related  it  is  not  stated  whether 
or  not  the  loan  was  repaid,  but  as  Mr.  Eichbaum 
occupied  a prominent  place  in  the  community  for 
many  years  afterwards  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  it  was. 

The  Cowan  mill  was  followed  by  several  others, 
and  in  a directory  published  in  1826  seven  rolling- 
mills  are  enumerated,  having  a total  annual 
product  of  2,160  tons.  How  small  this  looks  com- 
pared with  the  giant  plants  of  today,  each  one  of 
them  with  a daily  output  far  exceeding  the  com- 
bined annual  capacity  of  these  seven  infants.  It 
may  interest  some  of  the  business  men  of  today, 
who  are  in  constant  fear  of  prosecution  under  the 
Sherman  law  for  statutory  crimes  of  which  they 
have  no  knowledge,  to  learn  that  in  1830  five  iron 
firms — Schoenberger  & Son,  Barnet  & Shorb 
Mason,  Miltenberger  & Company,  H.  Blake  & Com- 
pany and  H.  S.  Spang  & Sons — issued  a joint  circu- 
lar setting  forth  the  products  they  were  making, 
together  with  a schedule  of  prices  at  which  they 
would  sell  them.  Such  a circular  as  this  if  issued 
today  would  undoubtedly  be  a “combination  in  re- 
straint of  trade,”  and  might  send  its  signers  to  the 
penitentiar}r.  The  prices  named  would  seem  rather 
extravagant  to  us.  They  were: 


Bar  iron,  per  ton $110  to  $115 

Square  iron,  per  ton 110  to  160 

Round  iron,  per  ton 110  to  170 

Hoop  iron,  per  ton 120  to  145 

Sheet  iron,  per  ton 175  to  190 


Nails  and  spikes,  per  pound,  6 to  9 cents 
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From  this  time  forward  the  iron  industry  of  the 
city  kept  constantly  growing.  The  Directory  for 
1850  enumerates  15  mills,  consuming  about  60,000 
tons  of  pig  iron,  but  the  growth  consisted  largely 
in  a multiplication  of  plants  and  an  increase  of 
tonnage,  with  but  little  change  in  methods  until 
the  advent  of  the  Bessemer  steel  process  in 
the  70 ’s. 

Up  to  1859,  rolling  mills  and  foundries  were  the 
only  methods  of  iron  manufacture  in  this  district. 
The  furnaces  were  located  far  distant — in  central 
Pennsylvania  and  a few  of  them  down  the  Ohio 
River.  The  pig  iron  was  brought  to  Pittsburgh 
first  in  wagons  and  afterwards  by  river  and  canal. 

In  1859,  the  firm  of  Oralf,  Bennett  & Company 
erected  the  first  blast  furnace  in  Allegheny  County 
since  the  abortive  attempt  of  Anschutz  in  1792.  It 
was  fired  in  October  of  that  year,  and  I well  re- 
member the  evening  when  my  brother,  Henry  W. 
Oliver,  then  19  years  old,  who  was  shipping  clerk 
for  Graff,  Bennett  & Company,  came  home  and 
jubilantly  informed  the  family  of  its  successful 
start.  This  furnace  is  still  in  operation  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Monongaliela  River,  opposite  the 
foot  of  Market  street.  It  was  not  long  before  it 
was  followed  by  others.  There  are  now  47  mam- 
moth furnaces  in  blast  in  Allegheny  County,  be- 
sides many  more  on  its  immediate  borders.  The 
ore  for  these  furnaces  was  at  first  brought  from 
the  various  parts  of  central  Pennsylvania  and 
from  Iron  Mountain  in  Missouri,  but  the  rich  ores 
of  the  Lake  Superior  region,  which  about  this  time 
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was  developing,  soon  drove  all  others  to  the  rear, 
and  it  is  from  this  region  that  Pittsburgh  at  the 
present  day  derives  all  of  its  raw  material. 

Lake  Superior  ore,  Connellsville  coke,  and  Pitts- 
burgh coal,  each  of  a quality  unsurpassed  in  its 
own  field  of  usefulness,  constitute  the  foundation 
of  Pittsburgh’s  material  greatness.  It  is  the 
natural  meeting  place  of  these  three  elements.  The 
coal  is  at  its  own  door.  The  coke  must  pass  by  us 
to  reach  other  districts.  The  only  menace  to  our 
continued  supremacy  lies  in  the  exorbitant  rate 
charged  by  the  railroads  for  transporting  the  ore, 
and  every  well-wisher  of  our  city  should  lend  his 
efforts  to  have  this  rate  reduced  to  as  low  a figure 
as  will  assure  a reasonable  profit  to  the  carriers. 

But  it  was  with  the  advent  of  Bessemer  steel 
that  Pittsburgh’s  real  greatness  began.  This  dis- 
trict was  rather  slow  to  adopt  the  new  process. 
It  was  in  1875,  some  years  after  other  plants 
throughout  the  country  had  engaged  in  its  manu- 
facture, that  the  first  Bessemer  steel  in  Allegheny 
County  was  produced  hi  the  Edgar  Thomson 
steel  works  of  Carnegie  Brothers  & Company,  and 
it  was  some  years  after  this  that  the  second  plant 
was  erected  at  Homestead  by  the  Pittsburgh- 
Bessemer  Steel  Company,  a combination  of  Pitts- 
burgh manufacturers,  who  built  it  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  themselves  with  raw  material.  In 
their  hands  this  venture  wTas  not  a success,  and 
after  a few  years’  operation  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  who  have 
since  operated  it  with  unparalleled  success.  Other 
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Bessemer  plants  quickly  followed  and  it  was  not 
many  years  before  soft  steel,  as  it  was  then  called, 
had  practically  driven  wrought  iron  out  of  the 
market  and  attained  the  supremacy  which  it  still 
maintains. 

But  the  Bessemer  process,  which  had  completely 
revolutionized  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  was 
compelled  gradually  to  give  way  before  the  on- 
ward march  of  the  open-lieartli  process — and  while 
the  output  of  Bessemer  steel  is  still  enormous, 
it  is  rapidly  becoming  a back  number,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  another  Bessemer  steel  plant  will  ever 
be  constructed.  To  narrate  in  detail  the  develop- 
ment of  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  manufacture 
in  this  district  is  too  great  a task  for  me  to  at- 
tempt. Between  them  they  have  made  Pittsburgh 
what  it  is,  and  the  magnitude  of  its  development 
is  so  astonishing  as  to  be  well-nigh  incredible.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  tonnage  statistics 
of  the  district  at  the  time  when  Bessemer  steel 
was  first  made  here,  nor  for  many  years  after- 
ward. The  first  year  of  which  I have  any  record 
is  1897,  when  the  gross  weight  of  material  carried 
in,  out  of  and  within  the  district  by  rail  and  river 
was  43,997,781  tons.  In  1902  it  was  89,850,000  tons, 
having  more  than  doubled  in  five  years,  and  ten 
years  afterward,  in  1912,  which  is  the  last  year 
for  which  I have  obtained  the  figures,  it  had  again 
doubled,  amounting  to  177,071,238  tons.  It  is 
greater  than  the  combined  tonnage  of  any  other 
three  cities  in  the  world. 

The  steel  product  of  this  district  exceeds  the 
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entire  product  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  greater  than 
that  of  France,  Belgium  and  Russia  combined, 
and  it  is  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  whole  Em- 
pire of  Germany,  which,  next  to  the  United  States, 
is  the  greatest  steel  producer  in  the  world. 

In  1913  Allegheny  County  made  over  46  per  cent 
of  the  total  production  of  pig  iron  in  Pennsylvania 
and  over  19  per  cent  of  the  country’s  total  produc- 
tion; over  49  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of 
steel  ingots  and  castings  in  Pennsylvania  and  over 
24  per  cent  of  the  country’s  total  production; 
over  41  per  cent  of  the  rail  production  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  over  11  per  cent  of  the  country’s  total 
production;  over  53  per  cent  of  the  production  of 
structural  shapes  in  Pennsylvania  and  over  38  per 
cent  of  the  country’s  total  production;  over  44  per 
cent  of  the  production  of  plates  and  sheets  in 
Pennsylvania  and  over  24  per  cent  of  the  country’s 
total  production;  over  60  per  cent  of  the  produc- 
tion of  merchant  bars  in  Pennsylvania  and  over 
29  per  cent  of  the  country’s  total  production;  over 
72  per  cent  of  the  production  of  skelp  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  over  30  per  cent  of  the  country’s  total 
production,  and  over  49  per  cent  of  the  production 
of  all  kinds  of  finished  rolled  iron  and  steel  in 
Pennsylvania  and  nearly  24  per  cent  of  the  coun- 
try’s total  production. 

And  this  is  not  all.  Practically  all  the  important 
additions  to  the  steel  producing  capacity  of  the 
Pittsburgh  district  that  have  been  made  within 
the  last  ten  years  have  been  just  outside  the  bor- 
ders of  our  county.  The  immense  new  plant  of  the 
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Jones  & Lauglilin  Steel  Company,  at  Alliquippa, 
and  tlie  Midland  furnaces,  controlled  by  the 
Crucible  Steel  Company,  are  both  in  Beaver 
County.  The  new  furnaces  and  plants  of  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Company,  at  Donora,  are  in  Washing- 
ton County,  and  the  furnaces  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Steel  Company,  at  Monessen,  just  completed,  are 
in  Westmoreland  County.  All  of  these  plants  have 
been  completed  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  if 
their  output  were  added  to  the  Allegheny  County 
products  it  would  enormously  increase  the  pro- 
portion of  the  total  steel  business  of  the  country 
emanating  from  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

From  these  figures  we  can  easily  see  that  the 
enormity  of  our  business  is  almost  beyond  concep- 
tion. If  I were  to  criticize  it  in  any  way  I would 
say  that  if  anything  it  is  too  great  in  volume  and 
too  low  in  value.  What  this  city  needs  is  not 
greater  tonnage,  but  a greater  diversification  of 
its  industries.  We  should  aim  for  the  future  to 
make  more  things  rather  than  to  turn  out  a greater 
tonnage.  We  sell  too  much  half -finished  stuff  to 
other  manufacturers  and  not  enough  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer.  We  ought,  for  instance,  to  make 
automobiles  instead  of  shipping  steel  to  other 
cities  in  which  they  are  made.  We  should  make 
tools  instead  of  tool  steel.  We  are  “hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water”  for  the  rest  of  the 
country.  We  ought  to  establish  industries  in  our 
midst  that  will  consume  our  raw  products  and  at- 
tract hardy  mechanics  instead  of  common  laborers 
to  our  borders,  and  thus  aid  in  adding  to  our  pop- 
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ulation  the  elements  of  a better  and  more  intelli- 
gent citizenship. 

In  my  younger  days,  when,  under  the  tutelage 
of  my  good  mother,  I was  wont  to  study  the  scrip- 
tures, I always  took  particular  interest  in  that 
passage  which  relates  that  Paul,  inspired  by  a 
feeling  of  pride  in  the  place  of  his  birth,  declared 
to  the  Roman  captain:  “I  am  a Jew  of  Tarsus,  a 
city  in  Cilicia,  a citizen  of  no  mean  city.” 

The  local  patriotism  which  inspired  this  declara- 
tion of  the  great  Apostle  lias  always  appealed  to 
me,  and  on  this,  the  centennial  anniversary  of  our 
city’s  birth,  it  seems  to  me  that  all  of  us  Pitts- 
burghers here  assembled  may  well  congratulate 
ourselves  that  we  in  very  truth  are  citizens  of 
no  mean  city.  We  may  well  be  proud  of  Pittsburgh 
■ — and  by  Pittsburgh  I mean  not  simply  the  munici- 
pality of  that  name,  but  what  we  know  as  the 
Pittsburgh  district,  comprising  as  it  does  parts  of 
five  counties  and  containing  nearly  two  millions  of 
souls.  Even  wTe  who  have  grown  up  within  this 
district  and  who  day  by  day  and  year  after  year 
have  been  witnesses  of  its  marvelous  development, 
have  but  a faint  conception  of  the  magnitude  and 
extent  of  its  resources  and  the  splendor  of  its  pos- 
sibilities. First  in  industrial  importance  among 
all  the  cities  of  the  world,  Pittsburgh  sits  like  a 
dusky  queen  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio  and  domi- 
nates the  industry  of  a hemisj^liere.  Close  up  her 
mines  and  workshops  and  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth  must  feel  the  shock.  The  blacksmith 
must  drown  his  fires,  the  artisan  must  lay  aside 
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liis  tools,  tlie  farmer  must  leave  liis  crops  un- 
reaped, and  the  warring  nations  across  the  sea 
must  cease  their  slaughter — for  this  is  the  age 
of  steel. 

But  mere  population  does  not  make  a great  city, 
and  material  prosperity  alone  tends  rather  to 
diminish  than  to  increase  the  self-respect  and 
self-reliance  of  a people.  Some  of  the  most  densely 
populated  parts  of  the  earth  are  the  seats  of 
poverty,  ignorance  and  misery,  and  history  teaches 
us  that  inordinate  increase  of  wealth  invariably 
marks  the  beginning  of  a nation’s  downfall.  The 
Divine  Founder  of  Christianity  said:  “What  shall 
it  profit  a man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and 
lose  his  own  soul1?” — and  this  query  is  just  as  apt 
when  addressed  to  a community  as  to  an  indi- 
vidual. The  soul  of  a community  lies  in  the  public 
spirit  of  its  citizens.  Destroy  that,  and  you  de- 
prive it  of  its  very  reason  for  existence.  Proud  as 
I am  of  this  great  city  of  my  home,  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  while  public  spirit  amongst  us  is  by 
no  means  dead,  it  is  confined  to  too  few  of  our 
people,  and  it  has  not  grown  with  our  growth  as 
it  should  have  done.  Our  men  of  affairs  are  active, 
energetic  and  able,  our  workingmen  are  diligent 
and  industrious,  but  each  man  is  so  busy  working 
for  himself  that  he  seems  to  have  no  time  to  give 
thought  to  his  neighbors  and  to  the  community  in 
which  he  lives,  and  to  which  he  owes  his  pros- 
perity. We  have  amongst  us  too  much  individual 
enterprise  and  too  little  public  spirit.  Our  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  are  so  intent  on  their 
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own  affairs  that  they  even  forget  to  vote.  They 
do  sometimes  turn  aside  long  enough  to  find  fault 
with  what  is  done  in  public  affairs  by  others,  but 
they  seldom  take  part  in  rectifying  or  avoiding  the 
mistakes  that  are  made.  If  I had  my  way,  and  it 
were  practicable,  I would  compel  every  man,  and 
every  woman,  too,  for  that  matter,  to  devote  at 
least  one  hour  each  day  to  matters  that  pertain  to 
the  public  welfare.  Our  city  needs  the  best  thought 
of  its  best  men  if  we  expect  to  maintain  its  supre- 
macy and  justify  our  civic  pride. 
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